Starburst’s John Brosnan inter- 
views the Producer of David 
Cronenberg’s The Dead Zone 
about her latest film and her 
early involvement with popular 
genre director John Carpenter 


kay, let's be blatantly sexist and say right 
away that Debra Hill seems too cute and 
sweet to be a Hollywood producer. We all 
know that Hollywood producers have to be tough 
and ruthless to survive in the jungle that is the 
American film industry and yet here is little Miss 
Hill, who must be in her early 30s but looks about 
20, radiating girlish charm and innocence all over 
the place. During our interview | sought in vain the 
glint of steel that | knew must lurk below the 
surface but Miss Hill didn’t drop her guard once. 
Either she really is as sweet as she appears or she’s 
as good an actress as she is a producer. 
| began my probing, in-depth interview with a real 
toughie of a question: 
Starburst: Miss Hill - do you mind if | call you 
Debra? - how did you start off in the film industry? 
Debra Hill: | started off really when | was 8 years old. 
My father gave me a little Super-8 movie camera 
and I'd get the kids in the neighbourhood to play-act 
roles and | made these little silent films. This was in 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, where | grew up. But 
when | went to college there really weren't that 
many places where you could go to film school, and 
my parents couldn't afford to send me to U.S.C. in 
Los Angeles, so | took the film courses that were 
available at college but they were mostly all theory. 


Then | got a job in a documentary film company and hm 
learnt a lot that way. | went out to LA with these skills | 
and worked for... nothing. | worked on anything A 
that | could find, and eventually built up a number of 
pictures. Then | was introduced to John Carpenter 
and | worked on Assault on Precinct 13 and we 
decided to collaborate on future projects. But before 
| met John I'd worked on about 8 pictures as a script 
supervisor, assistant editor and 2nd unit director 
What were some of their titles? 

Oh, real biggies like Mafia on the Bounty, High 
Riders, Charge of the Model Ts ... nothing that 
anyone over here would have heard of. You know, in 
LA in those days there was a real tax advantage for 
people to put up money as high risk capital and ifthe 
picture was shelved they were able to write if off 
That's why, in the early to mid-70s, there was a 
whole bunch of pictures that were made but nobody 
ever saw. 

What were the problems in making the early Carpen- 
ter films on such small budgets? 

Assault had a 360,000 dollar budget and | think we 
shot it in 24 days, Halloween was only 300,000 
dollars and we shot 20 days. We had 3 weeks of 
preproduction on Halloween which was just enough 
time to say, “Okay, everybody, we're going to work 
now...” We shot for under 3 weeks and then John 
and | edited the picture. Both of us worked for 
nothing. Doing Halloween on such a small budget 
meant that right from the beginning we decided to 
write it small. So we wrote it for 5 characters. Andwe 
wrote it to be filmed at night most of the time 
because even though night-shooting takes longer to 
light you can hide a lot of things at night. Like 
Halloween is set in the Autumn but we were 
shooting in March so we had to get bags of leaves 
and throw them around in front of the camera so by 
shooting at night we could save on leaves for one 
thing. Night shooting hid a /ot of sins. We also 
decided to do it in Panavision because that gave it a 
bigger look. | think the wide screen gives the 
movie-goer the illusion that the picture is bigger and 
more expensive than it really is. 
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do was feed the crew well. Usually when someone 
does a low-budget movie the first thing they say is, 
“Right, everyone is going to eat cheap and /ike it!” 
But a film crew is like an army, they move on their 
stomachs, as Napoleon said. So | felt if | fed them 
well they'd be on my side and understand when we 
had to work late or whatever. That was one thing, 
number two was that I'd worked with all those 
people on pictures before. They knew me well and 
were willing to work cheaply for me because they 
liked me and wanted me to succeed. And that is one 
of the secrets as to how we made those kind of 
pictures on the budgets we had - they looked good 
because the people who made them weren't just 
hired hands, it was a labour of love for all concerned 
Jumping ahead to The Dead Zone, how did you 
adjust to being the producer of such a big-budget 
movie for the first time? 
It wasn’t really that bigger a budget than what I've 
been used to in the past. It only cost a million dollars 
more than Escape from New York. It came in for 
around 7 million. It was a great advantage to shoot it 
in Canada because we saved 20 per cent on the 
exchange rate. But the picture had its own problems 
for me. We had an incredibly large cast and we had 
major actors which is something | hadn't had to deal 
with before. Also | was shooting in a foreign country 
and was away for 6 months. | bought only 5 people 
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> with me from the US so | had to get used to dealing 


with a different crew. | think the Canadian crew was 
a little sceptical about me at first - sort of, “Who is 
this American lady? Her father must be very rich for 
her to be up here making a movie,” which is not true 
. . . And | also had to get used to working with a new 
director. Even though John Carpenter didn’t direct 
Halloween 2 or 3 | knew both directors well. Tommy 
Lee Wallace, who directed 3 was an old comrade - 
he was art director on Assault, and sound editor too, 
he did those great gun shots, and worked on The 
Fog as well, so | had to get to know David 
Cronenberg. That really took place in the writing 
stage. We got Jeffrey Boam, the script writer, and 
the three of us spent many, many days in hotel 
rooms working on the story. And that's where we 
really got to know one another. David turned out to 
be a great person to work with and we had marvel- 
lous communication between us. 

how was Dino De Laurentiis to work with? 

Well, this is my third picture with him - he financed 
Halloween 2 & 3, so | have a good relationship with 
him though | know some people say they'll never 
work with him again. In my case | have a great deal 
of respect for him. With Dead Zone he collaborated 
on the script with us and made some really impor- 
tant suggestions. He's also wonderful at casting. 
Sometimes | don’t think his pictures are so success- 
ful but the casting is always great... 

You certainly had a good cast in Dead Zone. And | 
thought Christopher Walken was particularly good 
even though | don’t normally like him as an actor. 
I think it’s his best-ever performance! | think it's even 
better than his one in The Deer Hunter. He really 
wanted to play the character. He called us! He really 
wanted to be Johnny Smith, and you know what, it’s 
him. It's how he is in real life. He's very introspective, 
very innocent, vulnerable and quiet. But he’s got a 
great sense of humour and a fabulous smile. When 
he smiles it's like the sun suddenly shining, but he’s 
never smiled in any of his pictures before that | can 
recall... 

He certainly didn’t smile much in Brainstorm, and 
for good reason. But | thought Brooke Adams was 
very good too. 

Yes, she was. And so was Martin Sheen. We had a 
terrific cast, thanks to Dino de Laurentiis. 

What sort of suggestions did De Laurentiis make 
during the making of the film? 

Well, one of them involved the shooting of the 
visions. Originally we had Christopher Walken /n all 
the visions but Dino didn’t like the idea. So we told 
Dino we would shoot it both ways and we did. So 
now he’s only in the fire vision and the one of the girl 
getting murdered; he’s not in the underwater one 
now though we did shoot him in it, and he’s not in 
the Warsaw World War 2 vision. Originally we had a 
tank coming through his hospital room. He gets out 
through the smashed wall and finds himself in 
Poland in 1939 but it didn’t work. It was too surreal. 
So we cut all that out. The visions now work as 
flashes whereas before they were longish scenes, 
more like the Stillson one at the end where he 
presses the button to start the third world war . . 
Was Walken in that scene too originally? 

Yeah, but again we cut him out. So Dino was right 
when he said he didn’t think it would work but he did 
let us try it both ways. And it did work great in the 
gazebo murder scene and the fire in the bedroom. 
We changed the visions in other ways too. In the 
book there's this blackness he gets which is called 
the “deadzone” — the stuff he can’t see behind - so 
we had lots of black stuff for a while. We had black 
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ink in the underwater vision, we had lots of black 
smoke in the other visions but we decided to cut it 
out. That was a decision we made in the editing 
room ... David really makes his movies in the 
editing room. He's very different from John because 
John makes the film before we start to shoot. He's 
got it all in his head, all edited, and knows what he 
wants. He's very conservative about the amount of 
footage he shoots whereas David shoots a lot and 
edits it... 

How did Cronenberg get on with De Laurentiis? 
Very good. He must have because his next picture is 
also for Dino. It's called Tota/ Recall and written by 
Dan O'Bannon and Ron Shusett and based on a 
Philip K. Dick novel. 

You have some impressive special effects sequ- 
ences in The Dead Zone. How was the crash 
involving the skidding tanker trailer staged? 


Jon Belyeu was really responsible for that and a lot 
of the really terrific effects in the movie. He was 
marvellous. It was scary for him because it was his 
first big show. | brought him up to Canada with me, 
and the stunt co-ordinator Dick Warlock, because | 
thought the weakest areas in Canadian film making 
would be stunts and effects. They'd both worked for 
me before on the Halloween pictures. We set up this 
enormous effects shop for the movie and hired 11 
people to work under Jon. There'd never been 
anything like it in Toronto before. For the tanker 
scene Jon and Dick Warlock worked very closely 
together to design that particular stunt. They bought 
two identical tankers- one you see driving along the 
road, the other one Jon cut the tanker trailer from 
the rig, turned it on its side and then had a crane 
push it along the road, on the side away from the 
camera. Jon put all those lights along it that made it 
look like something out of Close Encounters as it 


loomed over the hill. Jon also put two cages inside 
it so that two men could ride inside to make those 
friction sparks you see when it seems to be skidding 
sideways along the road. 
How long did it take to do the fire sequence? 
Awhole day. We did three takes on it. Every time we 
did it we had to redress the room. So we had three of 
everything, three doll’s houses, three fish tanks . . . 
Three little girls? 
The little girl was fine. She was never in any danger 
from the flames, it was the heat that scared her, and 
she was scared because things were popping all 
around her but she was completely safe. The corner 
of the room she was crouching in was removeable 
so when the flames got too hot she would scream 
Out! and we would move the section back and the 
stunt man would grab her. There was onetime when 
she became hysterical afterwards but she had been 
well rehearsed by Dick Warlock. He did a 
tremendously good job of teaching her, as well as all 
the boys in the hockey game drowning sequence. 
It was a really difficult sequence because David 
had to learn Scuba diving to direct it and Christopher 
Walken and the little boys had to have these air 
tubes in their mouths ... the boys had to have 
ballast in their costumes because the hockey equip- 
ment was buoyant and they would have floated to 
the surface otherwise. We had to be totally reliant on 
the divers supporting them -they would bring them 
down from the surface and position them; the 
moment we started to shoot the divers would take 
the tubes away, then they'd put the tubes back and 
take the boys and Christopher back up. It was a very 
slow and tedious process. We shot it in 16mm and 
blew it up. We had to shoot it in a swimming pool 
because it was impossible to find a studio tank big 
enough for our purposes in Toronto ... 
Do you feel nervous when you do these potentially 
dangerous scenes? 
Well, | had a terrible thing happen to me once on a 
picture | was working on. It was High Riders and | 
was the script supervisor and second unit director 
on it. The stunt co-ordinator was a marvellous man 
called Vic Rivers. He'd been stunt co-ordinator on 
Eat My Dust and Grand Theft Auto, the first movie 
that Ron (Splash) Howard directed. He had to 
perform this stunt where he drove a pick-up truck off 
a ramp and into a lake. | don’t know what happened 
on the ramp but he de-accelerated and took a 
nose-dive into the water instead of landing as he 
should have done. When you hit water at speed it's 
like hitting concrete — he went straight through the 
windshield, his crash helmet came off and he wasn’t 


able to reach his oxygen supply. We had divers in 
the water because we were prepared okay but he got 
buried under the truck. They pulled the truck off him 
but he was about 15 minutes underwater by my 
stop-watch and he was literally blue when they 
brought him up. He died but even if he hadn't died 
he would have had excessive brain damage. So now 
safety in stunt sequences is just the most important 
thing of all to me and if there's any doubt at all we 
don't do it, because no shot is worth a life. That's the 
reason why | believe the Twilight Zone thing was an 
accident. I don’t think what they were doing was too 
dangerous, it was just a total accident and | don't 
think anyone was responsible .. . 

How do you react to the criticism that Halloween 
was responsible for the flood of “splatter” movies 
we've had in recent years? 

Well, everyone says that Halloween inspired those 
pictures but the horror genre is one of the oldest of 
all film genres; it goes back to Lon Chaney, Franken- 
stein, Dracula and so on. | was raised on those sort of 
pictures in the 1950s, movies like The Beast With 
Five Fingers, The Thing and all that, so Halloween 
was not new. But what it did, because it was such an 
extreme commercial success, was not so much 
inspire ‘slasher’ pictures but inspired producers to 
make low budget pictures that would hopefully 
make millions of dollars. And so what happened 
was that the market got swamped and as the market 
got swamped the audiences wanted more and more 
in the way of visual excess and finally the images got 
so disgustingly gross and excessively violent 
and l'm probably guilty of going in that direction 
myself in Halloween 2... 

But with Halloween 3 you went in an entirely 
different direction. 

Joe Dante suggested that. He was doing a picture at 
Universal, the remake of The Creature from the 
Black Lagoon which never actually got made, and he 
had Nigel Kneale over to work on the script. We 
called Joe to see if he'd be interested in directing 
Halloween 3 - we'd been asked to do a third 
Halloween and we were stumped with it because the 
Shape was dead and Jamie would never do another 
one - and Joe suggested getting Nigel Kneale to do 
the script. So he came and talked to us and went off 
and thought about it and then came up with this sort 
of an idea... 

It wasn’t as successful as the other two movies. Why 
do you think that was? 

If it had been called Season of the Witch instead of 
Halloween 3 | think it would have been a success 
People were disappointed because they were ex- 
pecting to see Jamie Lee and the Shape . . . we kept 
saying, “Look guys, let's just call it Season of the 
Witch, it'll do better”, but they wouldn't listen 

/ understand Nigel Kneale wasn’t too happy with the 
finished film because of all the changes you'd made 
No he wasn't happy at all. . . 

Would | be right in saying you found his original 
screenplay a little too old-fashioned? I'm a great fan 
of his work but | can see how his approach could be 
rather tame for today’s young horror fans. 

Yes, it was too old fashioned. It really was. But | think 
Alien ruined it for us all. When the monster came out 
of John Hurt's chest, audiences just went crazy and 
demanded more of that sort of thing. | think the 
ultimate in that sort of stuff is John’s The Thing... 
And yet it wasn't a success. Why not, if audiences 
wanted those visceral type of effects? 

John and | are very, very close but | think that the 
picture was just too execessive. It became more Rob 
Bottin’s picture than John’s. And speaking as a 
movie-goer and not a friend of John’s. | would have 
liked to have known more about the characters. As | 
didn't know them | didn’t fee! anything for them as 
each of them encountered the Thing. It didn't 


register emotionally. John disobeyed all the rules of 
suspense that he'd handled so very well in Hallo- 
ween. In Halloween we spent the first 30 minutes of 
the film getting to know these girls so the audience 
would care when they got killed. And in the end 
Jamie Lee beats out the Shape and wins whereas in 
The Thing Kurt Russell and the other guy are just 
sitting there looking at each other and saying, well, 
it's either you or me. . . There was no sense of relief 
at the end 


| understand he shot more background material on 
the characters but cut it out. 


Yeah, he did. | don’t know why he cut it but | never 
saw what he cut, | only saw the finished movie. | 
visited him on the set a few times but that was as far 
as my involvement with The Thing went because | 
was shooting something else. But | do know he cut 
some stuff and also rewrote and reshot some 
scenes, but | don’t know why he made that decision 
| think the film is underrated. | like it. 

Well, you would, you're a writer for Starburst 
magazine! That's a real minority group, don’t you 
think? 

You'd be surprised at how many of us there are. But 
let's discuss the sort of films you like. You said you 
grew up on horror films . 

Yeah, | loved them. My favourites were stuff like The 
Beast With Five Fingers. . .| don't watch them now 
My favourite picture for this year was The Big Chill. 
When it ended | didn’t want to leave the theatre. | 
wanted more 

But why are women generally not fans of horror 
films? You are an exception to the rule. When you 
ask the average woman what her favourite film was 
as a child she doesn’t normally say The Beast With 
Five Fingers 


(At this point Miss Hill went bright red and giggled 
with embarrassment. | suddenly realized why and 
Started to blush too... be she had mentioned the 
damn film twice ... it wasn’t my fault.) 

| must have been very weird as a kid (she said when 
she'd recovered her composure) but in the 1950s 
what else was there? You had to love stuff like The 
Day the Earth Stood Still, The Creeping Eye. . . they 
were great. | loved to be scared when | was a kid. | 
just loved that. | used to love the Saturday night 
horror showson TV which was hosted by a guy called 
Igor who used to climb out of a coffin at the start of 
the programme cackling ... 

But there does seem to be a feminist aversion to the 
very idea of people enjoying being scared by horror 
pictures. 

The reason they don't like them is because they say 
the woman is always the victim but one of themost 
horrifying pictures for me is Play Misty For Me when 
you've got Clint Eastwood as the victim and Jessica 
Walters doing an incredible job of victimising him 
Ah, but the film’s been described as misogynistic by 
feminists because of its treatment of the Walters 
character. 

Yeah, well you can't win with them... 

You're not a feminist? 

No, absolutely not. | believe we should have equal 
rights and that women should be allowed to any- 
thing they want to do - they may not necessarily do 
it better than a man but they should have the right to 
try it, whatever the job. But | don’t think that's a very 
feminist thing. But I'll tell you that | think there are 
times when | want to be vulnerable - there are 
moments in a love relationship when that is definite- 
ly the case... 

Err (I said, after clearing my throat)... what's your 
next project? 

It's called Head Office. It's a black comedy about big 
business in the US. Ken Finkleman, who wrote and 
directed Airplane 2, is the writer/director. We start 
shooting on Juiy 5th. Then I'm going to do Clue with 
John Landis. It's based on the game known over 
here as C/ue-do. Jonathan Lynn, who writes Yes, 
Minister, wrote the screenplay and it's very funny. 
I've been trying to get this picture made for 4 years. 
A friend told me it was my Yent/... 

Are these comedy movies a deliberate move on 
your part away from horror? 

| think audiences have really been saturated with 
horror films recently so | think I'll try my hand at 
comedy for a while but if a good horror idea should 
come along in the future, or a science fiction or 
fantasy one, I'd definitely do it. Ga 


